THE SCENE IS CHANGED

recall very clearly the sequence from 1914 onwards.   I held
every rank, except that of sergeant, from private soldier to
major and company commander.   From early in 1916 until
the Armistice, I took part as a combatant in every action of
importance on the Western Front from St. Quentin north-
ward.    No  injury ever  took me further back than an
advanced dressing station.   As an officer I was mounted and
grew very fond of my horse, a red roan who behind the
lines would go for walks with me like a dog.   I still carried
Pascal, Stendhal, Casanova and the rest in my valise.   At no
time had I any impulse to write about the experiences of war,
nor do I wish to do so now.   The descriptions I have read
in the pages of novels appear to me to have as much value
as a clinical account, say, of agonies on a deathbed;  and
certainly no more.   Since Tolstoy's War and Peace there has
been nothing essentially to be said on this subject.   One
illuminating experience of war is long association and com-
radeship with men one might never otherwise have known.
But I am glad to have seen the major assaults on the
Somme and the first lumbering entry of tanks into warfare ;
the turning of the dolphins in the phosphorescent waters of
the North Sea at the mouth of the Yser, where my gun
position Extreme-Gauche lay among the sandhills; the tower
of Ypres Cloth Hall before it was finally overthrown ; the
blowing of the great mines at Messines; the streaming of
the Cavalry Corps at dawn through the broken Hindenburg
Line, even though they came back the same evening ; and
the Very lights that went up in a desolate landscape, but
without the chatter of machine-guns, to serve as fireworks
after dusk on Armistice Day.  I am critical of heroic values;
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